citizen and the law against vagrancy is aimed against
him.

In a talk on "Being All Right, But," he said: "You
frequently hear it said of certain persons in one connection
or another that 'they are all right, except/ or 'they are
all right, but/ You are thinking, perhaps, of employing
some one for this or that important service and among
others the question is asked: 'What kind of disposition
has this one or that one?' Very often you receive an

answer something like this: 'They are all right, but------'

That 'but' carries with it a lot of things. There are too
many people in the world who are 'all right, but.' We
want to get rid of just as many of these 'buts* as we
can." And in concluding the same talk he said: "Think
big thoughts, think about big questions, read big books,
and, most of all, get into contact with the big people of
your acquaintance and get out from under the control
of the little people of your acquaintance. If you will do
this, gradually you will find yourself better fitted for life;
you will find yourself happier and better fitted to render
service. . . ."

In a talk on "The Power of Persistence," he said: "Al-
ways keep your eye on the student who seems to be dull,
who is slow in his studies, who has tojrepeat his class, but
who keeps plodding along doggedly, determinedly, until he
has finished the course of study.

"Keep your eye on that student after he has gone out
into the world. He has learned to endure, he has learned
to stick to his job in season and out of season. . . ."
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